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Art. VII. — Histoire des Eglises du Desert chez les Pro- 
testans de France depuis la Fin du Regne de Louis 
XIV. jusqu'a la Revolution Franpaise. Par Charles 
Coquerel. Paris. 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The history of Protestantism in France may be divided 
into three distinct periods. The first is that which imme- 
diately followed the Reformation, and during which, under 
the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II., France was on the 
verge of becoming one of the great Protestant powers of Eu- 
rope. The amount of misery and bloodshed which might 
have been spared that country, had those two monarchs es- 
poused the cause of the Reformation, is incalculable. No 
violence would have been necessary, at that time, to spread 
the new form of Christianity throughout the country. France 
was then a half-Huguenot kingdom.* But Francis I. was too 
much occupied with his brilliant campaigns, his amours, and 
his taste for letters and the fine arts, to bestow much atten- 
tion on religious matters ; and the court of Henry II. was 
soon subjected to the Catholic influence of the Medici. 
Thus a glorious opportunity of giving to France a more en- 
lightened form of religion was lost, and a long series of per- 
secutions of the Protestants commenced. 

The second period comprises the reigns of Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., and terminates at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, by which Henry IV. had granted religious 
liberty to his subjects in 1598. The third period embraces 
the reigns of Louis XV. and his successor, and ends at the 
French Revolution. During this last period, of which we 
are about to give a brief sketch, the Protestants who had 
remained in France were subjected to a constant and most 
severe persecution. There are few passages in modern his- 
tory with which the general reader is so Bttle acquainted as 
with the struggles of the French Protestants to secure the 
right of publicly professing their faith. The names of those 
who devoted all their energies to the cause of religious lib- 
erty, and who willingly laid down their lives for the sake of 
what they deemed the truth, are scarcely known. This 

should not surprise us. These noble-minded men labored 

■ — __^ — 

* The Papal nuncio at the court of Catharine de' Medici, in one of his 
secret reports, calls France questo regno mezzo-ugonotto. 
VOL. LXVII. NO. 141. 38 
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not for the applause of the world ; their ambition had a higher 
aim. They looked for immortality, not on earth, but in 
heaven. In this rapid survey of the sufferings, the labors, 
and the patient endurance of the Protestants of France, we 
shall therefore find few names already known and honored, 
but many which deserve to be remembered as those of mar- 
tyrs who suffered in the noblest of causes, — the defence of 
freedom of opinion. We may leave to others their admira- 
tion for the highly polished court and the brilliant exploits of 
Louis XIV., or for the witty, yet hollow, philosophy of the 
age that succeeded his, and turn to a darker picture, yet a 
far more interesting one to such as reverence truth and virtue 
as the highest attributes of humanity. 

Louis XIV. expired on the 15th of September, 1715. 
No sooner were his eyes closed, than the last will of him who 
had been the most despotic monarch of Europe was de- 
stroyed. And when, according to the ancient custom of 
France, his remains were transferred to St. Denis for inter- 
ment, it was amidst the hootings of the mob, ever ready to 
insult that which it never respected, but which it was for a 
time forced to obey. Of the general character of Louis 
XIV. as a monarch we are not now to speak. In reference 
to the subject before us, it is enough to say, that he was in- 
tolerant not only from bigotry, but also from political motives. 
He always viewed liberty of conscience as a protest against 
his despotism. He could brook no 'power but his own in 
the state. And yet, great as was his power, it proved inef- 
fectual to eradicate heresy from his dominions. Thought 
was too powerful an enemy for the great monarch. The ad- 
herents to the new form of religion were not to be converted 
by the sword. Limited as they were in numbers, when com- 
pared with the Catholic population of the kingdom, they were 
full of strength and energy, because their convictions were 
deep and immovable. They were strong, too, because 
their cause was the cause of progress and of civilization 
throughout the world. Catholicism had said its say. Ad- 
mirable as it was, with its outward display of pomp and 
ceremony, for the conversion of barbarians, it no longer 
contained any elements of progress. In protesting against 
Rome, Luther had also protested against every kind of 
tyranny. The Reformation contained the germs of those 
principles which, in less than a century after the death of 
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Louis XIV., were to change the whole political and social 
condition of France, and to give the watchword of freedom 
to the rest of the world. 

Louis XIV. felt, undoubtedly, that it was this new and 
growing spirit of the Reformation which was to be feared, 
and not the forms of worship of a few Christians who had 
separated from the Romish Church. By persecution he 
thought to destroy the spirit of freedom in his dominions. 
Decree after decree was issued, during his long reign, against 
the unhappy Protestants, and finally he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. It was on the 22d of October, 1685, that the mem- 
orable decree abolishing the liberal edict of Henry IV. was 
issued. It commenced by stating, " that the larger portion of 
his Majesty's subjects are Roman Catholics, and consequently 
it is ordered that all Protestant churches shall be destroyed. 
It is, moreover, forbidden to all members of that Church to 
assemble in whatsoever place it may be. All ministers of 
the Gospel shall either leave France, or be sent to the galleys ; 
all children shall be educated in the Roman Catholic faith, 
and their parents shall be obliged to send them to church. 
It is, moreover, decreed, that the property of all such as have 
left the kingdom, and do not return within a period of four 
months, shall be confiscated, and that none shall be allowed 
to leave France, under the severest penalties." These are 
the principal features of a decree which Louis XIV. and his 
counsellors deemed sufficient for the ruin of Protestantism 
in France. The result proved how great was their error. 

Harassed by this cruel legislation, thousands of Protes- 
tants left a country in which they could worship God only in 
the utmost secrecy and amidst constant danger, and sought 
for other and more tolerant climes. Many of the most pros- 
perous districts of the kingdom were thus deprived of some 
of their most upright and enlightened citizens, who carried 
with them into exile those industrious habits for which the 
Huguenots were always distinguished ; and it was long before 
those once flourishing provinces recovered from so heavy a 
blow. By this emigration were formed those colonies of 
French Protestants whose descendants are still found in Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and many parts of Germany, where they 
are, even at the present day, renowned for their uprightness, 
industry, and virtue. The spirit of loyalty, of attachment 
to the king, followed them, it is true, into exile. That, not- 
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withstanding the persecutions to which they had been sub- 
jected by Louis XIV., they should have retained this loyalty 
for his person, is somewhat remarkable ; yet it is clearly 
attested by the following passage in one of Saurin's eloquent 
sermons, preached at the Hague, in 1715, in which he apos- 
trophizes the monarch thus : — 

" And thou, redoubtable prince, whom I once honored as my 
king, and whom I now respect as the Scourge of God, thou too 
shalt have a part in my prayers. These provinces which thou 
threatenest, these climes which thou hast filled with exiles, — in 
whom, however, the spirit of charity is yet strong, — these walls 
which contain thousands of martyrs whose death thou hast caused, 
but who have triumphed in their faith, — all these shall yet re- 
sound with benedictions for thee. May God cause the fatal veil 
which hides truth from thine eyes to fall ! May God forget the 
streams of blood which have been shed during thy reign, and with 
which thou hast covered the earth ! May God efface from his 
sacred record the evil which thou hast done us, and recompense 
those who have suffered, whilst he pardons those who have 
caused their sufferings ! God grant, that, after having been for 
us the minister of his wrath, thou mayest become the minister 
of his benedictions ! " 

But great as was the number of those who emigrated from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many 
remained in the country, and endeavoured to profess their 
religion in secret. Others, again, too weak to embrace ei- 
ther of these courses, nominally joined the Church of Rome. 
The conduct of these timid Christians was severely censured 
by the ministers of the Gospel, and Saurin expressed, in the 
most eloquent language, his indignation at this departure from 
those principles of unalterable devotion to their faith which 
had characterized their forefathers. — Such, then, were the 
results of the oppressive legislation of Louis XIV. Let us 
now see what was the condition of the Protestant churches of 
the kingdom at the time of the death of that monarch. 

It was in the south of France, in that land where, as early 
as the thirteenth century, the standard of revolt had been 
raised against the Church of Rome by the Albigenses, that 
Protestantism predominated. This fact is contrary to the 
received opinion, that Protestantism is a form of religion 
suited only to the coldness of a northern climate. We do 
not deny that the Reformed faith very naturally became at 
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first popular in the northern countries of Europe, because 
the people of those countries are more given to reflection 
than the inhabitants of the South ; but from the fact that 
Protestantism existed in the south of France for more than 
a century and a half, in the minds of one of the most imagi- 
native races in the world, it may be inferred that an enlight- 
ened form of Christianity is as well adapted to one portion of 
the globe as another. 

During the latter years of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
war of the Cevennes had, it is true, been a heavy blow to 
the Protestants. The churches, the academies, and the 
synods had been destroyed ; but in the hearts of the peo- 
ple yet reigned the love of a pure and evangelical faith. At 
the peace of Utrecht, when tranquillity had been restored to 
the Protestants, they expressed a strong desire that their 
churches might be reorganized. The persecution to which 
they were subjected by the government was not the only ob- 
stacle against which they had to contend in this work. The 
fanatical spirit of the Camisards had become contagious, and 
spread throughout the country. Men, and even women, 
inspired, as they thought, by the spirit of God, harangued 
the multitude in the secret assemblies which still continued 
to be held. Every thing was in confusion and disorder. 

Antoine Court, a minister of the Reformed faith, distin- 
guished himself most in the difficult task of reorganizing the 
churches. This disinterested laborer in the cause of relig- 
ion, surnamed the Restorer of Protestantism in France, was 
born at Villeneuve-de-Berg, in 1696. It was only four 
years after the close of the war of the CeVennes, that Court, 
then but seventeen years old, first conceived the plan of a 
new organization of the Protestant Church. The following 
is an extract from a report, written by himself, in which it 
will be seen with what difficulties this devoted Christian had 
to contend in his undertaking. 

" It was," says he, " in 1715, that it pleased God to call me to 
the service of the church of Nismes. Who could describe the con- 
dition of both Church and religion at that time in France ? There 
was scarcely any vestige of religion left. Persecution on the one 
hand, and fanaticism on the other, had either entirely destroyed or 
disfigured it. The greater number of those who retained in their 
hearts any attachment for it dishonored this attachment by their 
conduct. They held, if I may so say, the Gospel in one hand, 
38* 
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and an idol in the other. During the night, they worshipped 
God in secret in their houses ; during the day, they went publicly 
to mass. What pains did it not require to redeem them from a 
situation so dishonoring and so contrary to the spirit of Scripture ! 
Four means, with the blessing of God, presented themselves to 
my mind. The first was to collect people together in assem- 
blies, where they might receive religious instruction. The sec- 
ond was to struggle against that fanaticism which had spread on 
all sides like a conflagration, and to conduct to more healthful 
views those who had been led astray by it. The third was to 
reestablish the discipline of the Church, the use of consistories, 
of assemblies, of ancients, and of synods. And finally, I wished 
to form, as much as lay in my power, young preachers, to call 
from foreign countries ministers of the Gospel, and, if these 
should be found wanting in that zeal necessary for martyrs, to 
implore aid from foreign powers in order to pay the expenses of 
such young men as I might deem sufficiently courageous and 
devoted to give themselves up to the service and eternal salva- 
tion of their brethren. Such was the plan which it pleased God 
to inspire me with when I was not yet eighteen years old, — a 
plan which I have never lost sight of, and which has been my 
constant occupation for the last forty years, during which I have 
been devoted to his Church." 

Difficult as was the execution of this scheme, Court 
applied himself to it with surprising energy. He succeeded 
in establishing the worship of God on a more becoming foot- 
ing. The assemblies which he had organized met secretly 
in the mountains, and used every possible means to avoid 
being discovered by the soldiers of the government, who 
were constantly on the watch for them. The pastors who 
devoted themselves to the instruction of these persecuted 
Christians were obliged to change their residence every 
night, in order to escape the vigilance of their enemies. 
At a time when France was renowned throughout the world 
as the most civilized of countries, when the court of Ver- 
sailles had brought together all who were most distinguished 
in Europe, and when that skeptical philosophy, which was 
destined to prepare the way for the greatest revolution of 
modern times, was promulgated without fear or hindrance, 
strange indeed does it seem, that a few humble and inoffen- 
sive Christians could not assemble and offer up their prayers 
to God without being treated as criminals or conspirators ! 

Louis XIV. had died while Antoine Court was thus occu- 
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pied in reestablishing the Protestant Church in the south of 
France ; and at first it seemed as if the Protestants were to 
be allowed more freedom under the new reign. As soon as 
the Jesuits were expelled from the kingdom, the followers of 
the new faith flattered themselves that all religious persecu- 
tion would cease, and that even the Edict of Nantes would 
be restored. Their hopes were vain. During the adminis- 
tration of the Regent, indeed, the persecution was carried on 
with less zeal than during the last years of the reign of Louis 
XIV.; but when, , at the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
Louis, Duke of Bourbon, was called to the ministry, a new 
edict was issued against the unhappy Protestants. This 
edict, the most severe, perhaps, which had ever been issued 
against Protestantism, was not more successful than the arbi- 
trary and intolerant decrees of the preceding reign. The 
religious assemblies still met, and divine worship was still 
kept up according to the simple rites of the Protestants. In 
fact, it seemed as if this new attempt at persecution had 
increased the religious zeal of the persecuted. The assem- 
blies were more crowded than they had ever been. 

But if the congregations were numerous, it was not so 
with the pastors. The want of men educated for the minis- 
try was deeply felt. Court consequently decided on found- 
ing an academy, where young men might prepare themselves 
for a profession always of great importance, but particularly 
so when the pulpit was often but the stepping-stone to the 
scaffold. It was, of course, impossible to found such an 
establishment in France. Lausanne, in Switzerland, was 
therefore selected as a proper place for this purpose. The 
government of the Canton of Berne, under whose jurisdic- 
tion Lausanne was placed, and Archbishop Wake, aided in 
the most generous manner an undertaking which proved of 
immense advantage to the cause of Protestantism. Court 
soon established himself at this academy.* 

Meanwhile, the devoted servants of the Reformed religion 
were persecuted in France. Many of the ministers who 
preached the Gospel to them were arrested and put to death. 
The memory of these martyrs to their faith was preserved 

* The Academy of Lausanne was kept up as a place of education for 
Protestant clergymen until the year 1809, when it was closed by order of 
Napoleon, in order that a similar institution might be founded at Montauban, 
in France. 
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in popular songs and ballads. Of the peculiar style of this 
poetry it is not here the place to speak ; in a literary point 
of view, it would deserve but little notice. But it was highly 
important as a means of disseminating amongst the Protes- 
tants faithful narratives of the cruel persecutions to which 
their pastors were subjected, and it must necessarily have 
served to keep alive amongst them that spirit of devotion to 
the cause of enlightened Christianity, for which so many had 
laid down their lives. 

To give an account of all who suffered in this cause 
would occupy more space than we can command. But we 
must briefly mention Barthelemi Claris, who was arrested in 
1730, and brought to trial at Nismes, where he was sen- 
tenced to death, but fortunately succeeded in escaping from 
the prison in which he was confined. During his trial, he 
was pressed to answer the most minute and captious interrog- 
atories. We subjoin some extracts from his examination, as 
illustrative of the arbitrary manner of cross-questioning a 
prisoner which was then customary in France, and which, 
we regret to say, has not yet altogether ceased in French 
courts of justice. This examination also throws considera- 
ble light on the modes and forms of worship of the so-called 
Churches of the Desert. 

" Interrogated as to his name and age, the prisoner declared 
that he was called Barthelemi Claris, aged thirty-five, and bora at 
Lussan. 

" Interrogated as to his place of residence since he had left 
his father's house, he replied, that he had been at times in cities, 
at times in villages and the country ; and when asked to give a 
description of the places which he had visited, he replied, that he 
could not, because he always went from one place to another in 
the night. 

"When asked whether he had exercised the profession of 
pastor, and what were the duties of a pastor, he answered, that 
he had, and that the duties of a pastor were to exhort the people 
to religious faith, to baptize, to solemnize the marriage ceremo- 
nies, and administer the sacrament. 

" Questioned about the place in which he had exercised these 
functions, he replied, that it was in the open fields and in the 
desert, and that by desert he understood solitary and uninhabited 
spots, where the people met together for the purposes of worship. 

" Questioned as to the manner in which this worship was cel- 
ebrated, he replied, that, when the congregation had assembled, 
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the divine service was opened by the reading of an extract from 
Scripture, after which a psalm was chanted, and that the min- 
ister then prayed for the grace necessary to preach the word of 
God. This prayer was followed by a sermon, after which the 
sacrament was frequently administered, and the minister con- 
cluded the service by a prayer called the ecclesiastic prayer, in 
which he prayed for the king and royal family, for the magis- 
trates and noblemen, and all persons invested with any authority, 
and for all those laboring under disease or sorrow. He further 
stated, that, to prevent the congregation from being surprised by 
the government troops, a number of sentinels, not armed, were 
placed on the neighbouring heights, in order to apprise them of 
the approach of the enemy." 

These persecutions, which were frequently more bloody 
than the one of which we now speak, did not diminish the 
zeal of the Protestants. The new form of Christianity was 
gradually gaining ground in the country. In 1744, the first 
national synod was assembled. It was the first assembly in 
which Protestants from all parts of France had been col- 
lected together. Delegates from Poitou, Aunis, Angoumois, 
Saintonge, Perigord, Upper and Lower Languedoc, Lower 
Guyenne, Dauphine, and even Normandy, here met together 
to discuss the interests of the Church. It would be useless 
to enter into any details with regard to the measures adopted 
by this synod, which met on the 18th of August, 1744, 
though they were of great importance for the internal organi- 
zation of the churches. The courage with which this synod 
had met, notwithstanding the laws of the state against such 
assemblies, provoked a new and terrible persecution, which 
not even the loyalty that the members had shown towards the 
king and the government could check. 

Two of the ministers who attended it paid with their 
lives for their zeal in the cause of Protestantism. Jacques 
Roger, infirm and old, worn out by the various and ardu- 
ous labors of a life devoted to the service of the Church, was 
executed on the 22d of May, 1745. The calmness and 
resolution with which he suffered captivity and death were 
truly admirable. To the officer, who had arrested him 
in a wood where he had sought for refuge, he simply re- 
marked, — " You have been looking for me these forty 
years ; it was but right that you should find me at last." 
In walking to the scaffold, in the midst of armed men, his 
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voice was heard over the beating of the drums, repeating the 
fifty-first Psalm. When he had reached the place of execu- 
tion, two Jesuits wished to exhort him to abjure his faith ; 
but he quietly reproved them, and begged them not to dis- 
turb and embitter his last moments by useless exhortations. 
On the face of the venerable minister the assembled crowd 
could read the serenity of a soul which belonged no longer 
to this world, but had already entered into the joy of the 
Lord. Even the two priests, whose offices had been refused 
by Roger, could not but shed tears as they saw him expire. 

In the course of the following year, another of the minis- 
ters who had been present at the synod of 1744 perished 
by the hands of the executioner. Mathieu Majal had been 
arrested at the house of one of his brothers, and transferred 
under an escort to the town of Vernoux. On arriving at this 
place, he was met by a large number of Protestants, who had 
assembled in the neighbourhood to celebrate their religious 
worship. Having heard of the captivity of Majal, they 
crowded into the city, and loudly demanded that he should 
be set at liberty. In vain did the judge of Vernoux endeav- 
our to prevent this crowd of men, women, and children from 
offering a vain resistance. They continued to advance with 
loud cries of grief and anger. From the windows of the 
houses, the Catholics fired on the people below, and a scene 
of bloodshed and confusion ensued. About thirty persons 
were killed, and the consequences of this outbreak of long- 
restrained feeling might have been far more serious, had not 
Majal himself entreated his Protestant brethren to desist. 
Considerable excitement, however, prevailed for a time, un- 
til the authorities were able to transport their prisoner to 
Montpellier, where he was confined in the citadel. Here 
Majal received frequent visits from the archbishop, who en- 
treated him to embrace the Catholic faith, as the only means 
of saving his life in this world and his soul in the next. Ma- 
jal resisted all the endeavours of the worthy prelate, and en- 
dured with unwavering constancy all the examinations and 
entreaties to which he was subjected. His demeanour at the 
trial was so dignified and calm, that even his judges were 
softened by it, and would willingly have spared him. But 
this could not be, and the unhappy minister was consequently 
sentenced to death, and hanged on the 2d of February, 1746. 

The renewed activity of the persecutors of the Churches 
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of the Desert, the number of assemblies which had been dis- 
covered by the troops, in which many victims had fallen, and 
the execution of the pastors of whom we have just spoken, 
all tended to rouse the churches to a sense of the necessity 
of making some appeal to the government. A memoir, in 
which the grievances of the Protestants were set forth in the 
most forcible manner, was therefore presented to the govern- 
ment in 1747. It stated, that it almost seemed to be the 
object of the government to force the Protestants to a rebel- 
lion, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the pastors, it would 
soon be impossible to control a desperate multitude. Un- 
happy as they were, and with no other prospect for the fu- 
ture but bloodshed and persecution, the multitude might be 
driven to any act of violence. " Would it not be," says 
the memoir, " more in accordance with justice, if it is the 
object of the government to eradicate the Protestant religion 
from France, that those who profess it should be allowed to 
leave the kingdom with their property ? But the tenth arti- 
cle of the edict of 1685 prohibits any Protestants from leav- 
ing France, and the prisons and galleys have been filled with 
those who ventured to seek elsewhere for that liberty which 
they could not find in their own country." 

This memoir, which probably never reached the foot of 
the throne, made no change in the unhappy condition of the 
Protestants. Not only were these unfortunates exposed in 
their own persons to ill treatment and imprisonment, but they 
had to fear at every moment for their infant children. 
Priests, accompanied by soldiers, penetrated into their houses 
at night, and carried off the children whom they found sleep- 
ing by their mothers' side. Women were thrown into prison 
for not sending their children to mass, or for neglecting to 
have them baptized according to the Romish faith. Men 
were sent to the galleys, where they were condemned to pass 
their lives with the vilest criminals, on the bare suspicion of 
having been present at some Protestant assembly. 

Among the prisons in which the suffering Huguenots were 
immured, the tower of Aiguesmortes, near Nismes, in which 
women alone were confined, deserves particular mention. 
Nothing could be more sad and gloomy than this prison. 
A drawbridge extends from the rampart of the chateau, and 
beyond it are two iron doors, through which is the entrance 
to the tower which was used as a prison. Of the two apart- 
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ments which form the interior, the lower one was reserved 
for the garrison, the upper for the prisoners. The lower 
room was lighted only from a few loopholes, and from a cir- 
cular hole in the floor of the chamber above, through which 
the smoke ascended into the upper room, and hence into the 
open air. A number of beds were placed around this upper 
room. It was in this gloomy apartment that twenty-five 
women were imprisoned in 1754, who were guilty of no 
crime but adherence to the Protestant Church ; a list of their 
names was prepared by one of their number, Marie Durand, 
after she had been confined there for twenty-four years. 

The Protestants made another attempt to improve their 
condition in 1748, when the Congress met at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. They addressed a memoir to that Congress, but the 
treaty of peace was signed without any stipulation being made 
in their favor. On the contrary, their condition became 
worse after the war had ceased. The government endeav- 
oured to improve the state of the finances, which were in the 
most embarrassed condition, by obtaining regular subsidies 
from the clergy. This powerful body refused to give any 
thing more than voluntary grants to the government, and 
even took advantage of the occasion to complain of the want 
of zeal which had been shown in the prosecution of the her- 
etics. This served to bring on a new series of persecutions. 
Towards the end of the year 1750, large detachments of 
troops were constantly scouring the country, so that it was 
almost impossible for the assemblies to take place, as had 
been usual, on the Sabbath. Whole villages were given up 
to the brutality of the soldiers, and all means were used 
to eradicate even the name of Protestantism. The perse- 
cuted people at first bore with patience these renewed at- 
tempts of the civil authority to prevent the exercise of their 
religion ; but the patience of many was at last exhausted. 
Those who went to the assemblies which were still held did 
not go without arms, and others laid in wait for the fanatic 
priests who carried off their children to be baptized and ed- 
ucated in the Romish faith. Many acts of violence were 
thus committed. During this sad period, many Protestants 
endeavoured to leave the kingdom, and emigration became 
nearly as common as in 1685. Many of those who were 
endeavouring to find a refuge in other lands were arrested on 
the frontier, and the severest laws were directed against all 
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who had succeeded in escaping from France. When the 
Duke of Richelieu was appointed governor of Languedoc, 
his first step was to order an armed force to be constantly on 
the watch, in order to take the assemblies by surprise, and 
to arrest, if possible, the ministers who had convoked or 
who presided over them. 

Some idea of the severity of persecution which the French 
Protestants underwent at this time may be formed from the 
account of a massacre that took place in 1756. The ac- 
count was written by Paul Rabaut, one of the most distin- 
guished of the pastors of the Desert, and was probably ad- 
dressed to the Prince of Conti, who, after his disgrace at 
court, had shown himself very favorable to the Protestants, 
more, probably, from pique against the government than 
from any religious conviction. 

" Time, which works changes in all human affairs, brings no 
relief to the misfortunes of the Protestants of France. To the 
shame of the nation, and notwithstanding the progress of the age, 
we see renewed in our own time some of those tragic scenes 
which formerly so often defiled our dear country with bloodshed. 
It would be little to say, that they are treated as if they were 
avowed enemies of the state ; they are hunted like wild beasts, 
of whom it is determined to rid the earth. Many proofs of 
this might be given, but we shall content ourselves with relating 
what has recently taken place in Lower Languedoc. 

" Every one knows, that, in spite of the atrocities which were 
committed after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
which caused the state to lose so many useful citizens, a large 
body of Protestants, ardently attached to their religion, remained 
in France. Convinced that the observance of the outward forms 
is of the greatest importance to every sincere worshipper, and 
being unable, without betraying their reason, to take part in the 
ritual of the Romish Church, there was but one thing left for 
them : to assemble together to render unto God the spiritual and 
rational worship which they knew to be due to him, and which 
they believed could not be neglected without sin. It was in or- 
der to fulfil this object that an assembly was convoked on Sunday, 
the 8th of August, 1756. The place where this assembly met 
was situated in a recess among the hills, by which it was so in- 
closed that the assembly could not see the approach of any one 
from without. At eight o'clock in the morning, ten or twelve 
thousand persons had already assembled there, and several chap- 
ters of the Gospel had been read, when fifteen or twenty soldiers 
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came running towards them at full speed. What could this 
multitude do, to whom submission and patience had constantly 
been preached, and who would have thought it a sin to bring to 
the place of their meeting any other arms than their religious 
books ? What could they do but fly ? One would think that 
the soldiers might have been satisfied with this. Had they been 
capable of feeling any compassion, they would have been 
touched by the shrieks of the women and children. But they 
wished to shed blood, and they had this satisfaction. They 
fired when close at hand, before any resistance was offered, and 
unfortunately many victims fell. Already several have died of 
their wounds. Although the crowd heard the discharge of mus- 
ketry, and several persons were seen lying on the ground bathed 
in their blood, it was with difficulty that they could believe their 
ears and eyes. Every attempt was, however, made to escape 
from this butchery ; many were hurt in their endeavours to fly ; 
some had their arms and legs broken, and among them were sev- 
eral unfortunate women." 

We pass over several years of this lamentable history, in 
order to relate two events which awakened the sympathy of 
all the philosophic spirits of the age in favor of the cause of 
Protestantism. Of the first, the martyrdom of the pa'stor 
Francois Rochette, we shall give only a very rapid sketch, 
as we are desirous of dwelling at greater length on the tragic 
end of Jean Calas, an event which created the greatest sen- 
sation throughout France and Europe. 

Francois Rochette had been consecrated to the service 
of the Church on the 28th of January, 1760. His devotion 
to the arduous duties of his responsible office had so shaken 
his constitution, that by the month of September of the fol- 
lowing year, he was obliged to leave Montauban, where he 
had been established, in order to take the mineral waters of 
St. Antonin. On the 15th of September, he arrived at a 
small town where he was requested to stop and baptize a child. 
It was midnight, and as he was going to the house where 
the child was to be christened, which was situated in the 
country, at some distance from the town, he was arrested by a 
detachment of soldiers, who mistook him for a highway rob- 
ber. As soon as he was arrested, he unfortunately, from 
an exaggerated sense of duty, declared himself to be a minis- 
ter of the Reformed religion. The rumor of his arrest soon 
spread over the country, and several attempts were made 
to rescue him. Three brothers, belonging to a noble family, 
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were arrested for such an attempt, and brought to trial at 
Toulouse with the unfortunate Rochette. This trial is re- 
markable as being the last in which a Protestant clergyman 
was brought before a tribunal on account of his religious opin- 
ions. Rochette answered all the questions put to him with 
perfect composure, and retained the same calm bearing when 
he heard sentence of death pronounced upon him. The 
young men, whose only guilt was that generous impulse which 
induced them to endeavour to rescue their pastor from the 
hands of his enemies, were also sentenced to an ignominious 
death. On the public square where they suffered, a large 
crowd had assembled in mournful silence. The severity of 
the sentence, and the admirable manner in which the prison- 
ers had conducted during their captivity, had interested every 
one in their fate. None of the cries of an infuriated mob 
were heard on their passage, and from the calm yet dejected 
mien of the spectators of this cruel scene it was easy to 
see that a great injustice had been committed, and that they 
felt it. The age had gone by — never to return, let us 
hope — when a deliberate murder, although surrounded by 
all the outward forms of justice, could meet with the ap- 
proval of a nation. This event was followed so closely by 
the trial of the Calas family, that it produced less effect 
on the public mind than it would otherwise have done ; for 
never was a sentence passed, we do not say more unjust, — 
for long is the list of innocent martyrs who have suffered 
death, — but more uncalled for, or less in harmony with 
the spirit of the age. 

We now come to the story of the Calas family, one of 
the most singular events on record. Jean Calas was a re- 
spectable merchant of Toulouse, where he had been engaged 
in business for a number of years. He had six children, 
all of whom were Protestants, with the exception of his third 
son, Louis, who had been converted to the Catholic faith 
by an old woman who had lived as a servant in the family 
for upwards of thirty years. This difference of religious 
opinion did not estrange Louis from his family, who showed 
him an equal measure of tenderness and affection with the 
others. The eldest son, Marc-Antoine, was a young man 
of a melancholy and sombre turn of mind, who had a dis- 
like to the world because nothing that he bad undertaken had 
succeeded. He had hesitated in the choice of a profession, 
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and had ended by taking up his residence in his father's house 
without any fixed occupation, or any position in society. 
His taciturn bearing may have awakened the apprehension 
that he would commit suicide ; but no one could have fore- 
seen the melancholy consequences which resulted from his 
rash act. 

On the evening of the 13th of October, 1761, a young 
man of the name of Lavaisse, a particular friend of Marc- 
Antoine, came to spend the evening at the house. After 
supper, at which the whole family were present, Marc-An- 
toine suddenly disappeared ; and when, at the end of the 
evening, Lavaisse was on the point of leaving, Pierre Galas 
asked him to go down to his father's store, where he would 
probably find Marc-Antoine. They accordingly descended 
the stairs, and, on entering the store, found the body of the 
unhappy young man hanging in the door-way. His coat 
was srnoothly folded on the table beside him, and no marks 
of violence were visible on his person. It was evident that 
he had committed suicide. The despair of his family at 
this sad event may be readily imagined. The shrieks of his 
unhappy mother and sisters attracted the notice of those 
who were passing by, and a crowd was soon collected around 
the house. The authorities interfered, and in the midst of 
the ignorant and inquiring crowd the rumor soon spread that 
Jean Calas had assassinated his son, because the latter had 
determined to embrace the Catholic religion on the following 
morning. 

Absurd as was this supposition, it soon gained ground, 
and Calas, his wife, his children, and young Lavaisse, were 
arrested, under the accusation of having caused the death of 
him who was their son, brother, and friend. Meanwhile, 
fifty priests, with lighted candles in their hands, had accom- 
panied the body of young Calas to the Hotel de Ville and 
thence to a church, where a magnificent funeral service was 
performed. Never had the obsequies of a martyr excited 
more attention. In the midst of the church arose a cano- 
pied scaffold hung with black, on which was extended a 
human skeleton, intended to represent Marc-Antoine, in the 
one hand of which was placed a green branch, and in the 
other the pen with which he was said to have signed his 
abjuration. The superstitious people were led to believe 
that the body of the unhappy youth possessed a miraculous 
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influence. A young man, having prayed in vain for several 
nights by the side of the body, lost his senses at finding that 
his prayer was not heard. Never, in the darkest ages, had 
fanaticism been carried farther than this. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the body of Marc-Antoine, who was not only 
a Protestant, but had committed the greatest crime which a 
man could commit, would have been broken on the wheel. 

While these honors were rendered to the only'guilty mem- 
ber of this unfortunate family, his innocent father had been 
brought to trial, and sentenced, notwithstanding his constant 
protestations of innocence, to be broken alive on the wheel 
and his body to be afterwards burned. The rest of the 
family were acquitted. Two ecclesiastics accompanied the 
old man to the place of execution. As he passed along the 
streets, he saluted with perfect calmness those of his friends 
whom he met on the way, and kept repeating to the peo- 
ple, "I am innocent." At the foot of the scaffold, Father 
Bourges, one of the confessors who had accompanied him, 
asked him again to avow his crime. " What ! " exclaimed 
Calas, " do you, then, believe that a father could assassinate 
his son ? " The assembled multitude could not restrain their 
tears, on looking at the venerable old man, whose very coun- 
tenance was a sufficient proof of his innocence. When he 
was bound to the wheel, Father Bourges again approached 
him, saying, — " My dear brother, you have but a moment 
longer to live. In the name of that God whom you invoke, 
in whom you hope, and who died for you, I entreat you to 
recognize the truth." "I have already said," replied Ca- 
las, " that I die innocent. Jesus Christ, who is innocence 
itself, consented to suffer a far more cruel death. God pun- 
ishes in me the sin of my unhappy son. He punishes it, 
too, in my wife and his brother. He is just, and I respect his 
chastisements." 

These were the last words of the unhappy victim of a 
blind and cruel fanaticism. To answer all the insidious 
calumnies which had been circulated on this sad event, Paul 
Rabaut thought it necessary to publish a pamphlet, entitled, 
La Calomnie Confondue. We extract from it the follow- 
ing passage. 

" We have been particularly moved," says Rabaut, " by the 
supposition, that the death of the deceased son was decided on 
39* 
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in a religious assembly, and that his parents had been intrusted 
with the execution of this decision. Our religious assemblies are 
then accused of being places where the most atrocious crimes 
are meditated. That such atrocities should be believed in the 
midst of an ignorant people, or of a society but little known, 
would not be surprising ; but that, in an age so enlightened as 
ours, a church whose creed is that of one half of Europe should 
be charged with such horrors, that the magistrates in a published 
Monitoire should credit them, that the authorities should allow 
such an imputation to rest upon men whom the law does not 
distinguish from the king's other subjects, is to give us over to the 
fury of a credulous mob. We do not deny that to accuse us of 
such crimes is to attack us where we feel most keenly. Let our 
property be confiscated, let us be sent to the galleys, let our min- 
isters 'be gibbeted, let insults and sufferings be heaped upon us; 
but at least allow the maxims of a morality of which Jesus 
Christ alone is the author to be respected. Let us be punished 
as bad metaphysicians, or as violating those civil laws which we 
cannot obey without being unfaithful to laws of a higher author- 
ity ; but let us not be accused of being unnatural fathers, and of 
becoming so in virtue of the holy religion which we profess." 

Meanwhile the family of Calas retired to Geneva, and 
his widow went to Paris, where many of the influential per- 
sons about the court took an interest in her misfortunes. 
Voltaire wrote his pamphlet entitled Essai sur la Tolirance, 
in which he proclaimed the innocence of Calas, and awak- 
ened many to a sense of the necessity of treating the Prot- 
estants with more gentleness. The result of these steps in 
favor of toleration was, that reparation was made to the 
memory of Calas. 

The aid which Voltaire thus generously lent to the cause of 
Protestantism was not accepted without hesitation by the 
adherents of that faith. Disgusted with the outward forms 
which religion assumed around him, Voltaire had come to 
look on all the modifications of religious belief with equal 
indifference. It was not because Calas was a Protestant 
that he defended his memory, but because the sense of right 
and justice was strong within him, and he could not bear to 
see an unhappy man brought to the most cruel death, merely 
because he was the adherent of a form of religion which was 
not that of the government. He has said it himself : — "I 
pity the poor fools who allow themselves to be persecuted 
in the name of John Calvin ; but I cordially hate those who 
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persecute them." It may, then, be imagined how embar- 
rassing was the relative position of Voltaire and the pastors of 
the Desert. It was, nevertheless, a happy thing for the cause 
of freedom of opinion in France, that this all-powerful writ- 
er should have undertaken its defence. The story of the 
Calas family was widely circulated through the kingdom ; 
the nation was aroused to a sense of the cruelty and barbar- 
ity of such a proceeding, and it became impossible that so 
horrible a spectacle should again be offered to the world. 

The persecutions were now almost at an end. Several 
instances, however, are on record, in which it seemed as if 
they were about to recommence ; but public opinion was now 
turned against them, and when Louis XVI. came to the 
throne, it was easy for him to act according to the humane 
dictates of his own character. Yet it was not until the 
month of November, 1787, that an edict regulating the 
situation of those professing the Reformed religion was 
issued. This edict was founded on the principle, that " all 
violent measures, which are as contrary to the principles of 
reason and humanity as to those of the Christian religion, 
should be abolished." The decree declared that the Cath- 
olic religion was the only religion which could be publicly 
professed in France, but that the Protestants should be 
allowed — what could not then be refused them — the right 
of having their births, marriages, and deaths registered, so 
that they might enjoy the civil rights which result from the 
observance of these formalities. It was, moreover, deter- 
mined, that they should have the liberty to make such declara- 
tions either before a Catholic priest, or in presence of a mu- 
nicipal officer. Thus the right of having civil acts per- 
formed without the intervention of the clergy was first granted 
to the Protestants. 

The work which we have followed in the foregoing sketch 
ends at the convention of the States-General, two years 
after the promulgation of the edict of which we have spoken. 
The National Assembly, by its decrees, continued the liberal 
policy of Louis XVI., and Protestantism was tolerated 
throughout the country until the reign of Louis XVIII., 
when a fresh attempt at intolerance manifested itself, and 
France was threatened with another religious war. Fortu- 
nately, the danger was averted, and after the Revolution of 
1830, Protestantism was not only tolerated, but even sup- 
ported by government. 
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This is not the place to inquire what remains for Protes- 
tantism in France, since the Revolution of February last, 
and the long train of calamities, the bloodshed and anarchy, 
which have followed in its train. But we cannot dismiss the 
subject without expressing a confident hope, that, when the 
revolutionary storm which now agitates that ill-fated country 
shall have passed away, an enlightened form of Christianity 
will become the leading religion of her people. Catholicism 
can never again have any real influence on the French na- 
tion. Her clergy may live in peace with the present rulers 
of France, and sing in their churches the Domine salvam 
fac rempublicam, as six months since they sang, Domine 
salvum fac regem ; but between democratic France and 
Catholicism there can never be any serious, any sincere 
union. Protestantism, that is to say, a religion founded in 
liberty of thought, can alone harmonize with free institutions. 
The Revolution of 1848, notwithstanding the many evils 
which have resulted from it, will have one good effect. It 
will have practically demonstrated, that it is not by wild and 
chimerical schemes of reform, that society can be regener- 
ated ; and France, we believe, will understand that in the 
tranquil but certain progress of religious truth is to be found 
the only safeguard of a nation. 



Art. VIII. — Prose Writers of Germany. By Frederic 
H. Hedge. Illustrated with Portraits. Philadelphia : 
Carey & Hart. 1848. 8vo. pp. 567. 

We are surprised that some ingenious mind has not car- 
ried out, with reference to the intellectual universe, the argu- 
ment from design, which forms the basis of Paley's Natural 
Theology. We infer the blended wisdom and benevolence 
of the Creator from the distribution of land and water, coal, 
salt, and metals, in such proportions and relations as sub- 
serve the convenience and facilitate the industry of man. 
We might draw the same inference from the relations of de- 
mand and supply that can be traced in the native capacities 
and endowments of mankind. Non omnia possumus omnes. 



